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RURAL EDUCATION. 

\ 

By Katherine M, Cook, 

SpcdalM. in Rvrnl Eduration, Bureau of Education. 


Contents. — SignlflcaDce of the problem of educating rural children — Stath departments 
of t'ducotion and the niraJ gchools — Equalizing eduqitJunul opi)ortunlty — Supervision 
of rural Kcbuols Rural teachern; their certiflcalion, preparation, saiary, and condi* 
.^•ons under which they work — Centralization and consolidation of rural schools — 
High-school facijlties foe rural- children — Agricultural education In rural schools— 
Rural school buildings — State courses of study. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE PROBLEM OF EDUCATING RURAL 

CHILDREN. 

Tlie significance of the efficiency of schools for rural children to 
the Nation as well as to the farm population may be judged in part 
by the number of children affected. Careful estimates made in the 
Bureau of Education, based on figures given in the United States 
Census Report for 1920, indicate that approximately 10,000,000 of 
the children of the country live in rural territory — tliat is, in the 
open country-; that approximately -9,000,000 are enrolled, and ap- 
pioximately 7,000,000 are in average daily attendance in open-connt.ry 
schools. 

In making the estimates, quoted above the Bureau of Education 
considered the 9,000,000 people living In incorporated places below 
2,500 as urban -rather than rural, reversing the usual classification 
of the Bureau of the Census. It follows that of the 21,000,000 
children (approximately) enrolled in all schools in the United States, 
11,000,000 are in urban and 10,000,000 in rural territory— Chiefly in 
open country and spiall village schools.. ()f the 11,000,000 urban, 
children enrolled, approximately 9,000, 000,, nearly 79 per cent, are 
in average daily attendance, while in the open-country schools ap- 
proximately 7,000,000, or’70 per cent, are in average daily attend- 
ance. The average number of days attended by each pupil enrolled 
in urban schools is 143, in open-country schools, 96. (Da(; 2 i are for 
the school y.ear 1919-20.) 

These figures in themselves indicate two Important phases of the 
problem of educating rural children : First, the large number of chil- 
dren affected, namely/47 per cent, of the children enrolled in all 
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schools; andj sccoml, the inequality of educational opportunity here 
shown in terms of school nttendjince and length of term. 

The term “rural” applied to schools and children has been used 
loosely and has not a definite countiy-wide application. Some peo- 
ple think of rural schools as those of the one and two teacher variety 
located in the open country; to othei-s, rural means all schools, re- 
gardless of size, located in the open countiy or attended chiefly by 
'children living on the forma or coming froih farm homes. Official . 
statistics are based on the census diffei*entiation between urban and 
rural, which is the 2,500-population line. All children Jiving in 
places with fewer than that number of people are clas.sed^as niral; 
others ns urban. It is apparent, however, that comparisons of rural 
and urban schools and conditions affecting them should be made on 
a different basis. In school organization, length of term, salary, 
and qualifications of teachers, school buildings and equipment, and 
other important educational factors, schoolsjn the smaller towns, 
particularly those of between 1,500 and'^500 population, approach 
more nearly cit5' than open-country conditimis. Therefore, rural- 
school data based on this differentiation can not he relied upon te 
show the *^ituntion ns it exists in open-country schools, since they' are 
materially influenced by the schools in the large group of cities and 
towns below 2,B00 in population. . 

The education of the children enrolled in the open-country and 
village schools, *;hether one or two teacher or centralized, offemthe 
most ^rious anlfl difficult of our education problems. It is their web 
fare that is most affected by the conditions, policies, and progressive 
movements consi^red in this chapter and with which this^ discussion 
is chiefly concerned. , * 

Ccfncerning the country at large it must be- admitted that we are 
making progress sldwly in rural education, especially in view of the 
increased knowledge of and apparent interest in, the subject. 

Increased interest in and knowledge of rural-school conditions.-^ ' 
The general spread of the realization that better schools can and 
should be furnished i*ural children is fundamental in the progress 
made during the biennium. The^ea of giving publicity to school 
, conditions and needs is not new among the cities, but has ortly com- 
paratively recently extended to rural communities!* That country 
boys and girls are not getting fair treatment educationally; that^ 
rural, people do not get from the State system ca* SUte educationaf 
institutions the same service that cities get; that they ar^ deprived 
of the adva^ges of the public institutions of higher learning be- 
cauw of thjpoor resources of the lower schools; that they dq not 
participate in the general benefits in proportion to the amount they 
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pay for school support; and that the fanner often pays more and 
receives less in education returns than his urban 'fellow citizen -%5 
these are comparatively new ideas to farm pe^le. 

-For many years the root of the evil has ifeen that the farmers’ 
themselves apparently did not realize the renl conditions. . Devoted 
reformeis, philosophers, and educators have been traveling the length 
and breadth of the land prenching the inefficiency of the little old 
red Sclioolhouse. The fanner himself has not alw.iys responded to 
the nppeiil of others, nor has he taken the initiative in making de- 
mands better sdiools and changed systems. A new order is upon ' 
as. Economic conditions and the ai*oused Class consciousness pmong 
the fanh group, manifested in political, social, and economic ways, 
have an educational significance. Tliere»is apparent a new demand 
from the farmei-s themselves in large numbers and in organized 

groups for a just share of the benefits of public education for their 
children. ' . 

^ The rural-school survey of New York is an example. The de- 
mand for this survey originated in a conference of farmers held at 
Cornell University.. It was cenducted under the direction of a 
committee composed largely of nie|nbers of the farm organizations. 
Another instance is found in tlie activities of the Arkansas educa- • 
tion commission appointed by the governor and made up in larga^^ 

. part, of farmers. It was primarily a farm (group in a State pre- 
dominantly agricultural economically which Took the initiative and 

raise<l money to finance a complete survey of tha State educational ‘ 
system. ' ' , , 

There is also apparent n new interest on the part of school offi- 
cials in the dissemination among farm people of more definite 
knowledge of their schools, not only that coheerned with, financial 
and administrative condition^, but.that concerned with schoolroom 
practice, and supervision,* also. Parent -teacher associations; school 
and community leagues, or other organizations known by various 
•names are being formed in rural communities in nearly every ’ 
State, which show- an intimate interest in classroom^ work. There 
is noticeable' a concerted .effprt on the part of public educational 
institutipns,espccially normal schools, of superintendents, supervisbr6, 
and teachers to show to their rural patronh the 'difference between 
good and bn(f teach ing,,and^ the meaning of professional siiitervision 
m the education of their children through actual demonstration of 
whool work rather than through general ptopaganda. 

More definite Urns of ])rogrcB8.—l!hQ growth of large and im- 
iwrtant movements in education' can not ’always be measured by 
time periods, especially when extending over so limited a period as 
two yeur^ However, definite and tangible progress .has been 'made . 
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during the past two years in several ways. Among the most im* I 
portant are: (1) The tendency on the part of State departments 
to assume increased responsibility for rural schools; (2) increase 
in the number and scope of state-wide cdu<*ational surveys with rec- ' 
ommendalions^ directed toward improvement of the rural school 
- situation; (3) renewed interest in and directed effort towarTl the 
improvement of the administrative organization under which rural 
schools operate in order to insure or make possible more liberal 
support and modern adi^istrative practice; (4) an increased ap- 
preciation of the dignity and importance of the office of the rural 
superintendent and the place of professional supervision in the im- 
provement of rural schools; (5) increased facilities for pi*eparing 
teachers for the special field of rural education in State and other 
teacher-preparing institutions, accompanied by a growth in profes- • 
sional spirit- among those engaged in rural education; (6) the zeal 
with which a large number of States are centralizing and working 
for the centralization of several small schools into large*, more 
-efficient ones; (7) renewetlt efforts to supply high -school facilities 
for rural children without taking them* away from the farm; (8) 
concerted efforts in nearly all States to improve rural-school byild- 
ings and grounds, both as to sanitary conditions and those directlr 
concerned with the use of buildings for school purposes; and (9) 
widespread efforts to revise and improve the ciirriciiluin more Mcarly 
to meet thV needs of. count rv clnltb'en. . 

♦ • * 5 * 

STATE DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION AND THE RURAL 

SCHOOLS. 

Tear by year State departments of education are devoting more 
p.nd more time and attention to the rural schools under their direc- 
tion and increasing the size of the rural school supervisory and 
inspectorial staff. 'The most progressive of the State superin- 
tendents have initiated during the biennium comprehensive state- 
wide campaigns for rural-school improvement, sdme extending over 
a period of years, others carried 46 a conclusion during the" biennial 
period. Some State superintendents .devote the major ];ortion of 
their energy and that of their staff to- the rural schools, considering 
their betterment the most important responsibility of the State de- 
partment. Legislative programs fostered by the State department 
and devoted to the interests of tjie rural^ schools; enlargement of 
the State department staff through the formation of rural school 
divisions, or bureaus, or through the employment of additional 
’ rural-school supervisors as members of fhe regular staff j provision 
for state(-wide educational surveys made at the suggestion of, or 
with the cooperation of, the State departments, are other evidences 
. of this new spirit of leadership. , ; . - . • • , / ’ ' ^ 
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Marj'lancl is among the States in wliicli an organized program is 
being carried out under State department leadership, including com- 
prehensive legislation of far-reaching importance passed in the sum- 
mer of 1922. The State budget for public-school purposes in 1922 
was increjised 2G per cent, or from $2,760,000 to $3,500,000. Tlie 
largest item in this increase is $727,000 to be used as an equalizing 
fund in 15* counties which can not on their own resources with the 
minimum tax carry out tlu? jM’oposed program for higher salaries 
and better-t rained teachei-s. Since 1920 Maryland has classified 
and added to the numl)er o^i^gh schools, with the purpose of pro- 
viding high-scliool facilities-* all children, rural and urban, and 
has added 60 per cent to the State aid for maintaining high schools. 

Besides these ajccomplishinents, the program of achievement for - 
the biennium includes provision by law for a salary schedule based 
on academic and pi*ofessional qualifications increasing salaries of 
teachers and raising the qualifications reqtihed all along the line 
and provision for financing and administering on a state-wide scale 
professional supervision of rural schools. iPor the first time every 
county has in service this year one or more supervisors or helping 
teachers. A new course, of study for rural schools, a program for 
training teachers which is in harmony with the new certificating 
reqiiii-enients and in. the interest of which the. State conducted a 
campaign for increased attendance at normal schools, a plan for . 
training teachers in service, and one for ihiproving rural school 
buildings are other feat'ui-es of the State department’s program. 

During the past two yeiK;p the State department Imis added to its- 
personnel a bureau pf educational measurements.' This bureRu will 
assist county superintendents and supervisors during the present 
school year to improve the work iit reading and arithmetic. Meas- 
urement of the work done in 12 counties of the State in reading, 
arithmetic, and spelling by the use of standard te.sts has been carried 
on since 1921 through an appropriation by the General Education 
Board. The legislature in 1922 provided $18,000 to continue tlys 
worii and to study also attendance, promotion, and school efficiency. 

North Carolina is another State which has carried on a large pro- 
gram for rural-school improvement during the biennium. For sev- 
eral years there has been a State equalizing fund which has beMi 
expended in an effort to equalize educational opportunity and the : 
burden of school support by assisting to finance the minimum consti- 
tutional term of six months. But, as the State superintendent says, 

“ It is almost as necessary to provide assistance for increasing the * 
tenn beyond six months as it is. to give aid in maintaining the six 
months’ term.” To this end, during the biennial period just closed 
' * in formylating plans for the future, improved methods of ^ali- • 
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have been secured. Tliis has been done in part by n’ large State 
equalizing fund, by cluinges in the laws affecting the county t^x rates, 
by special State aid for rural high sdiools. and through a Statebond 
issue to assist in providing school buildings. 

This provision for assisting in the erection of school buildings is 
unique among the States. The general assembly in 1921 authoriied 
a bond issue of $5,000,000 as a special building fund. It is loaned 
to the counties for a period of -20 yeai*s, the county repaying one- 
twentieth of the principal iind accrued interest annually. The Stale 
superintendent says : 

The counties for the first time In our hlstorj^are now liy a fnlt.'wny to eiwi 
suitable buildings for nil the children. Tliey nre providing large l>rlck Iniildinss 
with auditoriums for the rural consolidated schools through the , aid of tlip 
special 'iulldlng fund. The entire huildlngi program under conatructluo at this 
tlpe Is estiDjuted to cost when completed about $25,000,000. * 

Tlie State loan is, of course, augmented by local bond issties. The' 
applications from the various counties 'far exceeded the $5,000,000, 
and a system of prorating among counties has been established. Of 
$3,d00,000 pro\ided of bonds sold and loaned at the time the latest 
report was n?coiv^*d over three millions was loaned to small towns 
and villages and rural districts. 

North Carolina ' is inaking progress also towar^Wreiising the 
efficiency of its teachei’s by putting into operation gradually the pro- 
visions of the certification law pa^d in 1919. The State depart- 
ment, in cooperation with the institutions of higher learning, makes 
it possible for prospective ..teachers to meet the qualifications de- 
manded by this law without qreating a teiicher shortage and for 
prCg^ive teachers to increase their scholarship or professional 
training while in service. Tlie number of teachei’S of standard 
pade-^fciiat is, high-school graduates with some professional tfain- 
ing-rhas increased nearly 100 per cent in three years.’ The number of 
poorly qualified, nonstandard teachers was reduced from 64 per cent 
of the total in 1919 to 26 per cent in 1921. This was the result, says 
the State superintendent, of the promise given the teachers that effi- 
ciency would be rewarded. Tlie State provided summer 'schools to 
give the teachers an opportunity tb impro>ve themselves; approxi- 
mately 12,500 teachers attended during the past year. , 

The State ' program proposes also to improve the quality and ^ 
amount of supervision given by both State and county and to assist 
county superintendents in securing better school organization, and in 
general administrative practice. A new State supervisor Of- rural 
schools and a new insjiector o^ buildings and grounds have been added 

to the State -departifient staff during the biennium- 

forbids doing full justice to the programs of these and other 
which extensive '.programs prepared primarily for im*- 
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proving conditions on a stnte-wide scale arc planned and being car- 
/led out. It is possible only to suggest briefly through a few notable 

examples the new trend in the work of State. departments of educa- 
tioB. • . • 

Michipm has promulgate an extensive campaign for Vural- 
school improvement ’during the biennium. In 11)21 the State do- 
puitment was reorganized and all functions concerned with rural 
schools centralized in a division of rural education headed by a 
superintendent of rural e<lucation, who has four assistant super- 
intendents of rural education. New lencliers’ salary and qualifleation 
re<liiiremonts have been established, standards for school build- 
ings raised, and the school term lengthened both by raising the 
legal luiniimun and by providing a State equalizing^ fund for that 
pnri.ose insisting districts with low tax 'Valuation and high rate. 

lennsylvania is another State in which an extensive campaign for * 
school unprovement is in progi-ess on a state-wide scale. Consolida- 
tion of rural schools, higher qualilied teachers, better salaries; in- 
creased support, and a greater degree of centralizutidn are included 
in the general program. A large part of the responsibility of carry- 
ing out this program is ussimied by the bureau of rural education, 
a divisum of the Shite department. There are in this bureau a 

cljief and four assistants,, the time of all of whom is devoted to' 
rural schools. 

State-wide educational campaigns, usually folloaved bt^efforfa*' 
to secure legislation sweeping in its puturo and in its elTects on rural 
*liools, have l>een directed by Stale departments of education in 
Indiana, lexas, Missouri, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Kentucky, New 
Mexico, Arizona, and-M\oming. * 

Increases in the ^tate department- staff.— Michigan and 
Pennsylvania— with special divisions of rural education in the . 
b ate depurtment--the following States report' increases in thti’size 
of the rural education staff's: , * ' 

'"'•S' ‘® 

on,, ^raral ou|«rvlo„r, n.nking a toul of fnur sod, super- 

«U mperrlslon uuder state ' 

(Uiwtiou, and department wf- reseurcli estiibllslied for the purpose of udvlslmr 
id^h rurahsch^, ‘officers and ino««8lng.the‘etncIen,y of rS^JeJ^ * ' 

Keni^ i State. rurul-soliool 8ui>ervi8ors added tov/tlm State gtaff. 

appreprltloa and ’by 

*tel8taiiee from the General Education IloafxL • . 

state Inspector of rural schools. The State’now 

three such liiBi)ectoi». > • .. . 

J <ieP«tment and Increase lu the si^ ot 
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South Itakolo . — Two iiSKlstiintH In rural sii|)orvlalon u«l(Ie«I lii'll»22: the Siatf 
depart uieiit has douliled iii alw durlup llie y_ast ^liret* yeiira; thon^ are now 20 
l>eople lui Oie siiflT. 

I'emioaL — A new Stule auiH'rvisor. of rural scIuhiIs’ was |>rovl«UMl f«*r In 

1021. . * V) 

UV»f I irffiiiio . — Tw^>rrlf^v as.slslant Slate Kii|H*rvlsor.s of rii^al selT^tdlsonakiiie 
In all tliiee men wlio^ovi^e all tlieir time lo. rural wIumiIs. In addition a 
, diviaion of sanitation and la'allli in rural K'lmols was esialdislieii In ila* Stale 
flepartnient liy llie lot;islalnn‘ in 1021. Tills divl.sion lia.s hoen n‘sponsilde for 
oleaniii}; up insanitary oinditions in rural sedoNds and iinprovint; instruolion la 
li.VRleno and sanitation. ' 

iriaroaiow. — Tlie State superintendent says, "The entire Slate deparinieni af 
22 members each in some way servt's rural wlnsds; tliree State rural suiier- 
visors spend tlieir entire lime with lids work.” 

Wfiominff . — A SuiMTvIsor of rural selasds lias iH'enjjddetl l<* the State de|sirl- 
inent. The department has tievoied llsidf duri^llie biennium. to kihh'IiiI efforts 
•to Inerease ptiblie lntere.st in rural sc)mpiiM|^»u»;li (.'ommunily im>efinpi and , 
other means of publielEv. \ 

At the close of tlte biennial jleriotl iiiuler consideration, Stales 

it*|H)rt 74 State fnral su|H<rvisors or stalf meinliers doin^ work of • 

the type ns.ually called rural sn|Hd vision. , 

« 

EQUALIZING EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY. 

S 

EqttaUzafhn throuijh iucreimd Sltifc support . — Much Af the legis- 
lation passoil-il tiring I he biennium was inspiivd-hy a desity to give 
rural childivn an opportunity #for education more nearly 
to that now, furnijjlicd city chihlivn. • The liret iv(|iiisite to an eflioient,, 
school s,vstem is^adeijuate support. AVhile con.stihilitins .or statutes 
of all the States proinist* an equal opportunity for an cdin’iitioi^^o 
'•all childivn witliin their* borders, few, if an,y, of llinni hitve so far 
lived up to this promisi*. K(hicaliou.hiis Ih'cu almost eiitirel.v a Iwul 
matter, and the ItK'al unit t^ihich in thou.sands of instances is a dis- 
trict containing a one-room om^teaelier school is free (o have as good 
. or as poor a school as fts people are \yilliitg tQ maintain. Tlie tliffer- 
ence in opportunity olfeivtl is not conlined to that l) 0 tween rural and 
city stdimds. Childivn living on neighlwring farms arc often so 
unequally* provided for educationally that, while those in.pue family 
attend a school with adequate plant and fneij^ies, trained teachers, 
and nine months’ term, those of the family on the adjoining farm 
attdhd a onc-roQui school with an untmined teuqhei: in charge and a 
term of three or four months in length. Larger jinits of support, and 
'better administrative practice are needed to improve* such school 
situations.* . - ' 

There is a growing belief that the State is the logical iinit to as- 
sume a share of tlie bu»*don of support largo enough j[o guarantee at 
• least a fixed minimum of schooling to all children within, its bound- 
aries; That this fact is tnoro.and more recognized is evidenced by the 
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trend anionpr States, usually 1»m1 by the State departments, to inenRise 
(he amount and, if imssible, the pix)port ionute share of school sup*, 
port borne by the State. That these fvro are not niH.'essarily the same 
tliinj; is nppaient. The cost of education has Ixvn rising as otlier 
oists rostv The unit of supi>ort. most easily adaptable to changed 
conditions is, of coursi', the liK’nl-one, State k*gislatures are often 
slow to act, but schools must not la* closed while they delila'rate nor 
during the long intervals between legislative st*ssions. Theivfotv, 
local units have found it necessary to a^unu* an incit?osing bui^en 
and an incivnsing shaiv of scluad support during lycehl years. This 
is true even in.thost* casi's in which the amount of State support has 
Uh'u inc^-fatk'd. ' 

la su|)plying.iumls for a certain nfininuiui amount of education, 
the State must also assume the duty of setting up niininntm stand- 
aids which all schools must meet. Such standards im\.v lx* based on 
various essentiijis, but the one. most generally ivcognized is that of 
the (pialitual teacher. It follows (hen (bat. iiv seeking to (spialijM) 
both cd neat ional'opimrt unity and (ax Ixurdem one nalundly lcM>k8 
upon salaries ofVachei's as one item of exiMuist* lx* lx>Vne by the ' 
State with the corresponding demand of certain lixed luiniiiuim 
■qualilications fj’om (ho.se who n*ceive (hem. * 

In considcring c^pial educational facilitii^s one also thinks at once 
of the nuiulx*r of childi'ei^to be educated. The ex|x*nse of conduct- 
ing stbrnds' does not parallel attendance e.xactly, since a small school 
no les.s.(han a largi* school must have a teacher wlm is ^tHI qualified 
and siiflieieutly paid. However, average daily attendance, together 
with the niunlx'r of days school is taught^ usually grouped together 
as aggregate attendance, is an important item in estimating the ex- 
• pensi* of sclux)l maintenance. ' ' ^ - 

NuinlK*r of teachers and aggiTgate attendance ait* lieconiing of 
incivasing importance in the distrbut ion- of State school funds and 
are replacing the ineqiiitable methocT of dis’tributing on (he basis of 
per capita of school populatipii ivgardlesS of whether or not children 
Httend scliooL Another effort toward ecjualizution adopted by some 
States is tlirongh providing State aidTor weak districts^sometiihes 
given for special purposes such increasing the length of tpriii or 
the salaries of teachers, sqmetimes as in Murylanil appdrtiracd to 
counties unable to roach State school standards on their own .ro- 
fiomxjes. State aid for the encouragement of certain specified pro- 
gressive movements, sikh as providing buildings which comply with 
hygienic and sanitary i^uireinents established by the State, or for 
wnsolidation or- centralization of weak schools into larger ones, may 
or may not equalize jeducatiohal opportunity, depending on local - 
conditions and ^thods of distribiltion. Such aid' for specific pur- 
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poses may apportion the State funds to schools or districts best able 
to carry their own burdens rather than to^ho*^ least able to do so. 

Increased State contributions to school support . — ^In general, the 
increases in State contribution^ to school si4>port which have bwa ‘ 
made during the biennial period are intended to have an equaliziilg 
influence. Some are directly equalizing in their nature; others 
aim to encourage or promote particular measures which are believed 
to increase school efficiency. No effort is made to distinguish be- 
tween equalizing and other funds in the summary given here of 
States reporting progress in this direction : 

^ Alabama.— The State now provides n bonus fund of $100,000 for distrlbu- * 

tlCn by the State board of education, 80 per cent of' wliicli is to be used la 
lengthening the scliool term and otherwise meeting conditions In rural schools. 

A portiAn of the salaries of rural supervisors^ was paid from this fund also 
/ during the current year. 

. AnflfOao.-;-Tliere has been a large Increase in’ .the State fund apportioned 
for Mhools. It now reaches $25 per cliild In average daily attendance. The 
amount contributed -by the State to encli county, combined with the amount 
.^received from county taxation, is large enougii for eucii one^teacher school 
'to r^lve a minimum of $1,500 and each '’two-teaclier echoed a minimum of j 
$3,000 /per annum. 

California, — B'^^U Stgte and vounty contributions to scliool support have - 
been materially increased ^slijce 1919. In 1020 provision was made for rural- 
school supervisors whose salaries are to he paid In large part from State 
fuilds. Under tlie terms of this law 50 new' rural supervisors are employed. 

Conriecticut . — State aid toward teacliers’ salaries has beell Increased and 
hIgh-school tuition And conveyance allqjiwnce also under certain conditions- 
The I'esult is that the State now pays as high. as 7ff per cent of the teacliers’ 
salaries in some instances. 

UlinhiH. — $2,000,000 was added to the State distribution fund In 1920. • 
This fund now amounts to $8, OOO,O0O per' annum. ^ , 

Indiana , — law passed in 1021 provides for a State scliool levy of 7 cents 
on each $100 taxable valuation, of wlilch 30 per cent is used to extend <o eight 
months the scliool term of scliool corporations unable without aid to provide 
more than three or four montlis of school per year. Tiiis money may be used 
also for schoQl supplies, transfers,, and tran^rtatlon. 

Maine'.— In 1021 a State school fund wap provided to be used as an equalis- 
ing fund, giving fural districts a larger share of State money. This fund 
Is distributed according to the number of teachers, the average dally attend- 
ance, ahd the. scliola^tlc population. In addition there was provided an 
equalizing fund fo be distributed among towns having a high taxatton rate . 
and also a special fund which the State superintendent may use for th« 
promotion of special measures. 

Misai^aippl.— The legislative sessions oM020 i^nd 1922 made appropriations 
to equalize schoohterm^ throughout the- State. As a result several of the poor 
whjiite counties received pructlcijilly twice as much from the State as formerly. 
They are thereby enabled to pay better salarl^ and to provide longer school 
terms. ^ 

• Miaaouri . — The general assembly of tflil passed a rural aid law Increasing 
the omount; received from tlie State and ioqreaslng the number of districts ^ 
eligible to, receive, it The basis of dlstrlbutloa Is tax valoatioo. ; .1' 
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Nebraska . — In 1921 State aid wja pfovided for weak districts In which local 
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ti6n or constitutional amendment, or by centralization of small 
units into larger ones. ^ 

Historically, the development of schools from pioneer' days and 
conditions has given the country four rather distinct types of organi- 
zation for the administration of rui-al schools: The district, the New 
England town, the township, and the county. Tlie district, which 
was the original pidneer lype, still prevails with little or no signifi- 
cant alteration in the majority of States, particularly in the West 
and Middle W^est Tlie town is the basis of organization in all of 
the New England States; thd township in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
New Jersey, Ohio, and sections of Michigan, Iowa, and the Dakotas. 
West Virginia, in which the magisterial districts resemble in'^certain 
. essentials the township organization, is sometimes included .in this 
poup. Tlie coupty is the prevailing unitin the South, and the plan 
is being.extended somewhat in the Western States. 

There is general agreement among authorities on school adminis- 
tration and students of rural-school conditions that the small district, 
often containing only one school, is too snvill and ineffective to serve 
as the unit for school administration: that neither equitable dis- 
tribution of tax burden nor equality of educational opportunity can ' 
be secured where it pi^vails, except under unusual conditions^ and 
that it is responsible for the slow progress made by rural communities 
in meeting the demands of modern educational ideals. 

On the other hand, the county unit^nay be of such a nature that 
it starves local initiative, responsibility, and pride in school prog- 
ress. For those Stages in which the county is the civil unit the best 
solution seems to be a county unit which provides in its organization 
sufficient centralization for efficiency in management and retains 
enough local initiative and responsibility for the attainment of 
standards beyond the minimum set up for all schools to meet. 

Some form of the county unit organization for school administra- , 

^ tion is now found in 21 States. The form differs somewhat in each 
as to methods of support, powers of boards of education, selection 
of superintendent, and the lilJ&. In most case^ cities and towns, 
exceeding a certain designated population are independent as to the 
management of schools and sometimes for taxation purposes. In ^ 
the most centralized of the county-unit States all of the schools are 
under the direction of one board, usually called the county board of 
education. 

* t * ■ 

Progress during th^ period . — ^During the biennial period just 
closed “campaigns” for the promotion of the* county-unit idea 
, among rural people were conducted in a number of States, culminat- 
ing in most cases in an effort to secure legislation providing for or 
improved uAit of administrative organization. In 
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Oregon a law, local option in character, was secured. Four counties 
aie now organized under its provision. In Arizona the law provid- 
ing for reorganization with the county as the unit for school adniin- 
■ istration was secured but was defective.^ No attempt was made to 
put it into operation. In Missouri a bill was enacted into law pro- 
viding for the county unit, but was defeated at the polls on referen- 
dum. Ii^ Virginia the effort was successful, and the county organ- 
ization now prevails. ' 

SUPERVISION 'of* rural SCHOOLS. . 

Supervision, as understood in well-organized city systems and as 
distinguished from the annual visitation of schools practiced by 
ninny county and other rural superintendents, is comparatively new 
in rural communities. In 05 States the superintendent is still an 
elective officer; in 15 of them^the term is»o«ly two years. The short, 
uncertain tenure, long distances to travel in reaching isolated schools, 
excessive number of teachers to supetvise, and exacting administra- 
tive duties, all combine to make the superintendent a school visitor 
rullier than a supervisor. "^The statutory provision common in many^ 
States,that the stiperintendent shall visit each school at least once a* 
year shows the conception of the duties of the office which has until 
recent yeai’s been the accepted one, 

During the past 10 years a different conception of the functions 
and responsibilities of the»county superintendency has been growing 
among school officials and in popular favor. The more progressive 
counties* recognize a differentiation between administrative .and 
supervisory duties, and that professional supervision is of primary 
importance in increasing the efficiency of the school system. Assist- 
ants to the county superintendent, whose duties are chiefly supervis- 
ing classroom instruction and allied functions, arc employed in an 
increasing number of rural school systems. A few States, through 
legislative act or authority vested, ih State departments, recognize 
the importance of mofessional siipervisi(jn for rural dchools to the 
extent of providing for it on a state-wide scale. 

During the schobl year 1921-22 a study was made in the Bureau 
of Education^ of 'the general status of professional supervision of 
rural schools in the United States. Approxiipately 1,000 supervisors 
*(not including administrative officers or clerical assistants) wer^ . 
engaged in supervising the rural schools. At that time Ohio had | 
the largest number of supervisory assistants, namely, 214, and 
paid the highest median salary, namely, $2,600. It does not neces- 
sarily follow that there are more supervisors in proportion to the 
number of* schools and teachers thap in some other States, particu- 



*U. S. Bu. of Edno. Bull., 1022. No. 10. 
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larly New Jersey, Delaware, certain of the New England States, 
and Maryland. ^ 

The salaries of supervisory assistants reported at the time the’ 
study was made varied widely in the difl^rent States and among 
counties in the same States. The median salary in the majority of 
the States reported was between $1,500 and $1,800 per year.. The 
highest salary paid to any supervisory assistant reported was 
$6,600. During the past year since; yie reports were made to the 
buVoau, salaries of supervisors have been increased throughout llie 
States of Wisconsin, New Jersey, and Maryland, and in a number 
of the counties employing supervisors in the other States. 

Progress during the hienniuni.—Dxiymg the past two yeare Cali- 
^ fornia secured a law establishing professional supervision for rural 
schools. The State is responsible for a large part of the salaries 
provid^. Under the provision of -this law (passed in 1921) 60^ 
superv&ors were reported employed in the fall of 1922. 

^ The Maryland law, enacted in 1922, increases the number and 
salaries of supervisors and fixes the number according to teachers to 
be supervised, the minimum being one supervisor for every 40 
.teachers. Two-thirds of the salary is to come from State appro- 
priation. 

Increases in salaries 6f all supervisory assistants are reported 
from Wisconsin and New Jersey; of those in certain counties from 
several other States. Increases in the number of supervisors are 
reported irom- some of the county unit States. "Alabama, for ei^ 

. ample, reports an increase of 10 county supervisors since 1920. 

Exclusive of the New England States, Ohio, Maryltyid, Delaware, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, Alabama, Utah, and Louisiana apparently 
lead in their approach to professional supervision of rural schools 
which is both state-wide in scope and adequate as to number of 
teachers per supervisor. 


RURAL TEACHERS— THEIR- CERTIFICATION, PREPARATION SAL- 
ARY, AND CONDITION^ UNDER WHICH THEY WORk! 

The urgency of the need for an adequately prepared staff of 
teachers for the rural schools of the Nation continues practically un- 
abated except in isolated instances. As id^ls and standards are 
raised through better administrative organization and practice, in- 
creaw in the number of consolidated schools, extension of profes^ 
uonal supervision and ^e lik^, there is an accompanying demand 
or teachers who^ can accomplish the ideals and live up to the 
standards for which improved conditions are advocated. The re- 
quirements of modern education are more complicated and difficult 
of accomplishment than ever before. Good buildings and groiinda, 

school organization • and the like furnish the 
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necessary setting for efficiency, but only .qualiBed administrative 
. (^cers and teachers insure that high quality of instruction which 
i^ the sine qda non of efficiency in any. school system. 

Reports of three state-wide surveys made or published during 
the biennium give information on the academic and professional 
training of rural teachers, showing the following conditions; 

In Arkansas, of 1,460 rural teachers reporting, 25 per cent had 
completed four years of high' school ; 12 per cent had One year of 
normal training; 6 per cent had two or more years of normal 
training but not in all cases beyond high-school graduaticm. 

In Oklahoma, of 1,910 rural teachers reporting, 45 per cent had 
completed a four-year high-school course ; 5 per cent had completed 
one year of normal training; 2 per cent had completed two or more 
years of normal-school training. 

In New York, of 1,729 teachers in one and two teacher schools 
reporting, 54 per cent had completed four years of high school; 6 
per cent had completed one year of normal training; 6 per cent 
had completed two or more years.* 

These data correspond rather closely to those of like nature 
gathered for other States during the biennium preceding and to 
those shown by earlier studies and survey reports. They indicate 
no significknt improvement in the educational and professional 
preparation of the rural teachers of the country. Some States have 
made considerable progress ; nearly all have made some; Consideiv , 
ing the problem and its solution in its nation-wide application, how- 
ever, we have only scratched the surface. 

The question of securing efficient teachers for the country’s rural 
schools is many-sided. The main factors involved in the teacher situ- 
ation may be briefly stated as follows ; - ■ 

1. Certification' laws, which .raise the standard for all certificates, ' 
particularly those of the lowest grade. The terms of such laws 
should be that only candidates with a reasonable ai^unt of academio 
and professional preparati(|p are permitted to teacn in qpy school. 

2. Facilities for offering s^ialized preparation to prospective 
rural-school teachers, including abundant opportunity for observa- 
tion and practice in the different types of rural schools. 

3. .Salaries, working and living conditions, and professional status^ 
which will offer sufficient emolument and a satisfying field of work 
to young people choosing a vocation.' 

4. The inevitable corollary to these, appreciation of and demand for 
professionally prepared teachers on the part of farm people, patron^, 
and school officers. 

I 

* Rartl-acliMl mryflar' of N«ir York, ppi. 41, 61, and 62. - , ' 
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Progress during the biennium. — During the two-year period jog| 

. closed 26 States reported to the Bureau of Education some progress 
toward improving’the quail hcations for certificating rural teachers. i 
This progress is a result of laws passed in 1919 and 1921, or regu- 
lations of the State department made or put into operation during 
that time. The States reporting cha"nges in the laws gradually in- 
creasing the qualifications demanded and generally looting toward 
a mimmum of two-year courses above high-school graduation as the 
final standard to 'be attained and the ultimate elimination of exami- 
nation as the method of securing certificates are : Arizona, Pennsyl- 
vania, Idaho, Ohio, Oregon, New Hampshire, North Carolina, and 
Wyoming. ’ 

St^ in which laws were passed involving the principle of gradu- 
.aBy indexing requirements but with qualifications not so high as 
those required in the States above mentioned are: Missouri, Montana, 

Mid Kentucky. Kentucky requires one year of high school and five 
‘wwks normal training as a beginning-prerequisite, and increases the 
minimum each year up to 1926; Missouri establishes iupreasing re- 
qmre^nta culminating in high-school graduation as a prerequisite ^ 
by 1927; Montana establishes immediately the prerequisite of two 
years high school and five weeks professional training. In Mary- 
land a State appropriation of $12,000 is provided for giving profes- 
sional courses to teachers in their home communities. 

A few Stat^ report that they are now back to pre-war standards 
through the di^ontinuance of the practice of issuing temporaiy and 
mergency certificates. Two report the discontinuance of one or more 
of the lower grades of certificates. Others make the general state- ^ 
ment that standards have improved, but give no definite information 
concerning the methods of improvement. 

FACILITIES FOR FREPARINO RURAL TEACHERS. 

O « 

Facilities for the preparation of teachers for work in rural schools 
are still inadequate in the majority of States. While there are ex- 
ceptional institutions making excellent and constantly improving, 
progress in this particular line of achievement, few, if any, States 
^ have adequate faciliti^ or are training the number of teachers really 
needed. This inadequacy is apparent in 'numbers enrolled in rural 
courses, in the quality of the courses given, entrance requirements, 
and provision for observation and practice. In too many instances 
rural-tocher preparing courses are unformulated as to content and 
indefinite m aim. It is even probable that the percentage of ^adu- 
ates from the two-year courses in normal schools who go into the 
rural schools is d^reaslng. A study recently made of the percentage 
Of normal-school graduates who enter the rural schools shows that ’ 
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ipproxiinately 10 per cent entered in 1910, 9 per cent in 1916, and 
*6 per cent in 1920,* indicating not only a decrease but showing also 
how small a percentage of normal-school graduates even begin' their 
work in the rural schools. Studies made of the preparation of Wal 
teachers in service and data gn this subject set forth in State surreys 
confirm the findings of this study. There is apparently no doubt 
88 to the need of a greater number of pi'epared teachers in the rural 
schools and of a more determined effort on the part of teacher* 
preparing institutions to meet this need. • ^ 

An examination of catalogues of teacher-preparing institutions, 
later verified by questionnaires made in the summer of 1922, shows 
that there are approximately 100 institutions in 33 States maintain- 
ing departments or offering courses specially designed for the prepa- 
ration of teachers for rural schools. Of these- institutions, 26 
reported observation and practice schools located on tl)e campus or in 
adjacent rural territory. Approximately one-fourth of the institu- 
tions reporting offer Bome rural-school courses entrance requirements 
to which are lower than graduation from a four-year high school. 
No definite and complete data on enrollment in these courses or 
percentage of those enrolled who teach in rural ^hools are at present 
obtainable. Such reports tts are available indicate that the enroll- 
ment is smaU in the majority of , schools during the regular terjns. 
During the summer terms, however,* there is a large and constantly 
increasing, attendance of teachers from rural communities. 

The attendance at normal schools, particularly at summer courses, 
enrollment in extension coursesj reading and special courses, are all 
materially increased when laws requiring higher qualifications for 
certification are passed. No alarming shortage in the teacher sup- 
ply foHbws the increase in requirements so far as information is 
obtainable. Indeed, the contrary seems to have resulted in some 
MSHS. As an example of this, a report from the State department 
of Ohio, a State in which the minimum prerequisite for certifica- 
tion has just been raised to 36 webks beyond graduation from a 
four-year high school, states: “ For the first time Ohio can say that 
there are a sufficient number of teachera for the schools.” • Raising 
the, requirements gradually, giving ampla notice to all new teachers 
as well as those already employed, and providing facilities by which 
new and prospective teachers can secure the required preparation 
apparently works no undue hardship. either to schools or teachers.- 
ProgreBB during the biennium. — ^Massachusetts, has recently des- 
ignated two. of its nine normal schools to give special attentidn to 
the training of rural teachers. Attendance at the normal schools 
Increased during the year (1921-22) from 2,000 to 8,0001 

*T|be Output of ProfwilODal Te«chm. Benson, p/ 6. » 1* .' 
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Maryland* during the past two years, carried on a systcmati*- 
^mpaign under the direction of the State board of education to 
increase attendance At normal schools. Representatives of the 

• State department and the normal schools addressed high-schoor 
pupils ^and citizens concerning the possibilities of teaching as a 
promising field in which young men and women could find a life 
vocation. A moving picture was prepared for this purpose and 
shown widely throughout the State. Maryland also established one 

• new State normal schdol. ^ 

Montana, Idaho, and several other States report that State super- 
visors ^nd a large part of their time training teachers in wrvice. 

In New Hampshire the interesting experiment is being tried of 
extending ^e service of the teacher-preparing institutions to the 
runote sections of the State by establishing short courses for teachers 
in these sections during the winter holidays. 

Li Wyoming a plan somewhat similar is in operation. The State 
university (the only public teacher-preparing institution in the 
State) holds summer sessions in rural sections remote from the seat 
of the university. 

Montana holds three regional summer schools in remote sections 
under the direction of the State normal school. 

Oregon i:eporte that all rural-teacher courses in normal sch^ls 
require six weeks of practice teaching in rural training ^hools. 

Among the States reporting large increases in attendance of rural- 
school teachers at regular' or su^er normal schools are the fol- 
lowing: ' . ^ 

AlcbatM: 7,000 teachers attending summer schools (1022). Arizona: Very 
large increase due to the regniations of the hew certification law. Arkatrta*: 
Six weeks' Intensive training schools for rural teacliers are established each 
spring at each of the four State agricultural high schools. California, Connecli- 
cut, Florida, Kentucku, Maine, New Hampshire, and Oklahoma report large" 
Increases in attendance of rural teachers at regular and summer sessions. Ken- 
tuckp reports also two new normal schools. Michigan: Poor State nortnal 
schools have established rural departments ( the summer schools In |hese depart- 
ments enrolled 1,800). Virginia: Over 8,000 teachers attended summer school 
at State normals and teachers' colleges. 

Teacher training m high achooU.— In 21 States courses given in 
county normal training schools, teacher or normal training classy in 
^ high schools or in connection with high schools, are officially recognized 
in the certification laws. The courses may be given as part of the regu- 
lar high-school course or may constitute a year’s work in addition tj> * 
the four high-school years. In some cases the courses are voider the 
direction of an inspector or supervisor from the State department 
and are aided by State funds; in others they are maintained by the 
high scKools themselves, independently of State aid. The following 
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the States which' recognize normal trainmg secondary grade 
jc given in connection with high schools as fulfilling the require- 
ments for one or more kinds of teaching certificates: Kansas, Iowa, 
Missouri, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, South Dakota, Nebraska, 
Montana, Wyoming, Oklahoma, Vermont, Ohio, Nevada, Oregon, 
New Hampshire, New York, North Dakota, Virginia, Arkansas, and 
West Virginia. A few other States legally recognize teacher-training 
work in high schools, but -do not issue certificates on the^sis of such 
work. Among the States reporting improvement ^ 

carrying on teacher draining in high schools or (xwMlY^tttiiniDg'*' 
schools during the biennium are the following : - 

Kentuckif . — A State appropriation of $50,000 to assist In flnaoclng county 
training schools; an Increase In attendance In such schools. 

ific/iiffan . — County normal training classes are established In all counties ex- 
cept those In which, there are State norinal schools with special courses for 
rural teachers; 1.200 teachers have been trained in these schools since 1020. 

J/iA/iouri. — ^The number of hl^ schools giving teocher-truinlng work Increa^ 
from 107 to 129 during the two-year period. 

Jfontana now has 23 high schools giving two-year teacher-training courses. 

South Dakota has 54 high schools giving normal training work. 

Vermont has 15 one-year teacher-training clasj^ In high schools. 


t 

i2ri 


RURAL TEiiVCHERS’ SAl^RIES. , 

The effort to keep the schobl^open during and following the war 
exodus from the teaching prmession into industrial life had two 
results, that of increasing teachers’ salaries and of lowering the 
standard of qualifications demanded of applicants for certification. 
The prevalent economic depression among farmers is leading to a 
demand for, and in some instances has resulted in, decrea^ in the 
salary scale during the past two ycara In many States school offi- 
cials are obliged to make a determined stand to preserve the status 
quo in school expenditures. Salaries of rfiral teachers, therefore, 
have-not increased on the whole during the biennial period. In- 
creases previously granted rarely equalled the cost of living, conse- 
quently any decrease would be disastrous. 

An investigation of salaries paid to rural teachers, was made in- 
the Bureau of Education in February,' 1922. Forty-three per cent 
of the total number of county and other rural school superintendents 
reported on the salaries paid to approximately 127,000 . teachers. Of 
these, 55 per cent were in one-teacher schools. The results of tliis 
study with some comparisons of salaries among the different types 
of schools are summarized briefly as follows : 

In each of six States the teachers of one-room schools received a 
median salary between $300 and $400. In the same States the median 
salaries of teachers in consolidated schools vari^^rom $600*to $1,000. 
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Corresponding figures for other groups are: In each of four SUtee, 
one-room schools, median between and $600; consolidated 
Khools, medians varying from $500 to $900. In three SUtes, one- 
room schools, median between $500 and $600; in consolidated schools, 
median varying from $500' to $900. In- five States, one-teacher 
schools, median $600 to $700; in consolidated schools median vary- 
' mg from $700 to $1,000. In six States, one-teacher schools, medial 
between $»00 and $800; consolidated schools, median varying from ' | 
$900 to $1,400. In 11 States, one-teAcher schools, median $800 to i 
$900; in consolidate schools, median varying from $900 to $1,300. 

In six States in which the median salary in one-teacher scliools is be- 
tween $900 and $1,000 the lowest median for teachers in consolidated 
Khools is between $1,100 and $1,200 and the highest median between 
, $1,600 and $1,700. In five States only did the Median salary ojf 
. teachers of one-room schools exceed $1,000. In these States the 
median salaries for teachers in consolidated schools 'varied from 
$900 to $1,400. ^ 

This study also shows that in nearly ull of the Sut^ the median 
salary of teachers in the two and three room schools is approximately 
$100 a year higher than that paid in one-room schools. In most of 
the States the median salaiy for consolidated schools is from $200 
to $500 higher than that in one-teacher schools. In the village 
^0018 salaries are not generally higher than those paid in consoli- 
dated schools except in a few States where there is a decided differ- 
ence in favor of the village schools. 

The median salari^ here given are near the average salari^ for 
the groupa Approximately one-half the teachers reporting in each 
group received lower, and one-half higher, salaries, than those given. * 

In 19 States the teachers in the lowest salary groups in one and two 
teacher schools received less than $300 a year. 

A similar study of the salaries of teachers in city schools made 
during the same school year shows that the median salary in cities 
of 2,500 to 10,000 in population is between $1,000 and $1,100 ;'in cities 
of from 10,000 to 25,000 population, between' $1,200 und $1,300; m*' 
cities between 25,000 and 100,000 population, between $1,800 and. 
$1,900. ^ 

^mparing the sajari^ r^iVed in citi^ of 2,600 to 10,000’ in popu- 
lation with those paid in Consolidated rural %hools it is found that * 
the latter receiv^ from $100 to $600 a year less than tht salaries 
paid, in these cities. In other WQrds, the city teachers received from . i 
20 to 60 per-cent more for similar services, it is well known that 
elementary teachers in the very large cities receive very much higher 
’ salaries than those paid in the smaller ones.. 
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No one will contend that the salaries paid city teachers are too 
high. The services of jlhese teachers are responsible for the efficient 
standards reached by city schools and for the fact that the quality 
of the instruction given in city schools, wherever measured by stand’ 
ard tests, is uniformly higher Uian in rural scho(\^ If our country 
diildren are ever to have educational oppichtuniUes comparable to 
those provided for urban children, we must find moi^ey enough to pay 
salaries which are comparable to those' paid in cities) ' 

Several States have provided State sailary scheduh» basea on aca- 
demic and professional qualifications measured by the grade of cer- 
tificate. New laws of the kind indicated or salary increase^ throu^ 
levision of old laws are reported from Penn^lvanim Ohio, North 
Carolina, Indiana, Missouri, Maryland, Mississippi, Ithode Island, 
West Virginia, South Dakota, and New Hampshire. following 
States report increased salaries diu*ing the biennial perioaV Connec- 
ticut (average in small towns $1,000. a year), Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts (as a r^ulb of increased aid for rural communities, 
elementaiy salaries in 127 rural towns have increased from an aver- 
age of $455 in 19ir*-16 to $Y09 in 1920 and $933 in 1921), New Jer- 
sey, and Virginia. The fpllowing States report definite salary sched- 
ules or a minimum salary law state- wide in its efifect: California, 
Olorado, Delaware, Indiana', Maryland, Mississippi, Ohio, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, and. West Virginia. Idaho 
aiid Texas are the only States which repprt a reduction in rural 
teachers* salaries. In North Dakota a minimum salary law passed in 
1921 was repealed by referendum vote. / ' 

■■ 1 ■ 

WORKINQ CONDITIONS AND PROFESSIONAL STATUS OF RURAL TEACHERS. 

Living conditions a serious prohlem . — ^e general changes in ^ral 
life and conditions in faym homes; the ^arcity of farm labor, result- 
ing in the necessity for the farmer and his family to assuQ^ increased 
burdens of farm work ; increase in the number of farms under 
'tenant management; and general economic conditions^have resulted 
in a serious shortage of good boarding places for teachers in the 
country schools. Probably the best remedy yet found is tlie teachers* 
home or teachers’ cottage owned or rented by boards of school trus- 
teea In 192i r^orts sent to the Bureau of ^Education indicated 
that there were at least 3,000 cottages owned or controlled by school 
boards, housing approximately 12,000 teachoi^ * i 

The advantages Of provisions of the kind described, where teachers 
can have privacy and live under independenl and dignified condi- 
tions, are too obvious to need comrapnt. Tlie influence of supplying 
comfortable livi^ accommodations at district expense on the quality 
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of service rendered, 4on the tenure of the teaching staff, and as t 
partial remedy for the pi'eeent high cost of li\nng is repoiled 
couhty superintendents os eminently gratifying in p*^ctically all 
cases. 

The number of schools in districts which provide living accom- 
modations for teachers has increased during the biennial period just 
closed. Incomplete reports received from the States thdiOate that 
upward of 1,000 new homes were built during the period. Texu 
and Oklahoma together have nearly a thousand teachers’ cottag*. 
Colorado, North Carolina, Washington, Iowa, and Kansas report 
substantial growth in the movement 

Proftsiional status of rural teachers . — Gradual but significant im- 
provement of the Conditions under which rural teachers work is one 
of the promising signs of a new status of rural education. Many 
factors combine to this end. Every influence that improve rural | 
economic conditions; rural school organization, school buildings, sal- 
aries of teachers, and the like has its effect bn the professional spirit 
and status of the teachers. Among them, improved administrativs ' 
practice, which follows the aj>pointment of professional administra- 
tive officers, and the employment of supervisors are fierhaps the most 
powerful factors involved. Professional supervision has for one of 
its most ^portent objectives that of giving to the rural teacher aa 
op^rt unity’ for professional growtlu It presupposes group oigani-^ 
zation and solidarity, participation of teachers in formulating and 
carrying out the educational policies of the system in which they 
work, and fostere a professional spirit among all the teachers of the 
syst^. There is being developed in many rural school systems an 
esprit de corps among, rural teachers not , surpassed in the best- 
oi^nized city systems. 

* Special departments or courses have in recent years ^n esUb- 
lished in State teacher-preparing institutions in at least *33 States. 

In the r majority- jof cases and with increasing frequency entrance 
^reqyirements are the same for rural as for city preparatqry courses. 

A ntOnber of State afld privately supported universities and teach- 
ers colleges have established^ graduate courses, as well as courses 
leading to the bachelor’s degree, designed for the “preparation of 
teachers, rapervisors, and adiuinistrative officers for the special field - 
of rural jpucation.' Many of these institutions have their rural 
clubs andriiiral depa^ment publications, and in other ways foster ' 
^a professional group -spirit among the prospective hiral teachera 
-the National Education Association^ in every State teachers’ 
association, there are departments or sections where workers .in the 
field of rural education meet to discUss their common problems 
and lor social and t^reational purposes. The department of 
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rinil c<luca(ion of the XiitionuL Eduvutioii Association supports a 
journal dcsij^ncU for use of rural administrative and supervisory 
school officials. 

State supervisors of rural scliools who circulate freely among 
county sinx*rintendents and rural teachers os repivsentutives of tho 
State department ^n rural communitioj^aiul who lead in promoting 
measures, for rural-school improvement, encourage the growth of 
professional spirit and of satisfaction in educational achievement. 

The organization of teachers’ councils in u number of rural counties, 
thus offering opportunity for the development of leadership and 
initiative; the oi)ening up of large consolidated sclnvols- where sill- ' * 
nries and cA)port unities for service are equal to those offered in 
urban schools; the cn*ating of new su|>ervisorv positions and posi- 
tions in teacher-preparing institutions to which successful rural 
teachers may aspire, increase tltb possibirities and opportunities for 
professional advancement and encouragp' specialization in the field ’ 
of rural education. These are among tlit influences which develop 
a iH'tter pi-ofessifuial spirit and status for rural teachers and which 
exert a significant effect oO the rural-teacher situation. 


CENTRALIZATION OR CONSOMDATION OF RURAL SCHOOLS. 

The movement generally known throughout the country as “con- 
solidation ” of rupul schools, a term used differently in the various 
States hut connoting a similar thing; namely, that of getting rural 
children together in groups larger than is generally possible in 
small one-teacher schools, is perhaps the most marked of all thd 
progressive movements now being advocated for tiie improvement 
of rural schools. 'Consolidation in its best form ami os promoted 
hv its most ambitious advocates is coming to mean uniting ebough 
territory to provide a large gfoup of children, including^those in 
both secondary and elementary grades; a modern building repre- 
senting a good tyi>e of architecture, commodious, convenient, appro- 
priate to tts purpose, and built^ suit modern hygienic ideals ^nd 
to fit modern educational However, neither the ternft 

nor tho movement is limited to it§ most approved aspect. To bring 
together even n few isolated small schools, thereby making for in- 
creased efficiency of school work and wider contacts for rural chil-. 
(Iren, Is considered by many advocates of centralization a worthy 
effort Different forms of centralization, whether of all or some 
of the 12 grades, eyed the means of' preventing, decentralization, 
are denominated and considered as forms of consolidation. The 
Ctfth county -district and the Michigan movement toward the town- 
^ ship unit are sometimes called by tlie general term.consolidution. 
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The centralization movement began early, as one woiifd naturally 
expect, in the New England States, not so much by consolidating 
■■ small districts as by abolishing them and uniting the territory into 
one district — i. e,, a town. The Igws concerning it date as far back 
as that enacted in Massachusetts in 1838. Horace Mann, Henry 
Barnard, and Horace Eaton we<‘e among the educators who early 
' discerned the ineffectiveness of the small school and advocated bet- 
ter conditions through a larger or centralized unit. Transportation 
laws came early also in the same State. In Massachusetts there 
has been legal provision for it since *1869, or approximately 53 
» years. Maine, Michigan, New York, and Ohio had all enacted laws 
providing for consolidation in some form before the Civil War. 

, Some of these early laws are vevy similar to those of more recent 
^ date placed on the statute books of newer States. 

In .most parts of New England^, where at all fe|sible, the con- 
^^solidation idea has attained solidity, permanence, and success. In 
1920 Massachusetts had probably a lo\yer .percentage of the total 
number of children enrolled in one-teacher schools than any other 
State. Most of its towns are transporting children to schools either 
within or without their borders. 

In general, the movement for centralizing schools, has attained 
a marked degree of success. It grew slowly for many years, howevtr. 
Its greatest growth has* come within the' past 15 years, and many 
States did not pass permissive or favorable laws until after 1910, 
Since then the iUea has grown over a wide extent of territory, 
covering the country more or less intensively, and on the whole ap- 
parenj^ly attaining success through merit of so high a type that it 
copld not long remain uyecognized. , 

' The movement has* now spread in some degree at least to all of 
the States.. The following account of growth in a few States pre- 
sents the conditions somewhat as they are found in others : 

» Of tfie Central and Eastern States, Indiana has made notable 
progress in consolidating schools and eliminating t^ose with one or 
two teachers. The work of centralizing began about 1876. In the 
years between 1890 and 1920 the school enrollment for the State 
increased by approximately 54,000; the number of school buildings 
decreased from 9,907^to 7,981; the number of one-room schools 
from 8,853 to 4,88Q. By 1920 all but 3 of the 92 counties had.ef- 
'fected some consolidation. The number of consolidated schools re- 
‘ ported was one^seventh of the total number in the State ; the amount 
spent for transportation nearly two million dollars and increasing 
at about the rate of half a million per year. The State department 
■ reports in 1922 six counties completely or nearly completely consoli- 
,, - dato<L^',' J ;■ ,/ '' ^ ^ ,, '■ •' ' ’ 

^ ‘..'•■is ''.r.; , , ' " . '■/ V 
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Other Central States have made similar if not so favorable 
achievements. 'Ohio, like Indiana, has a number of counties in 
which consolidation is complete, or practically so. A recent report 
from this State shows that in 13 leading counties the number of one- 
room schools decreased from 1,029 in 1914 to 23G in 1922. The / 
number of centralized and consolidated schools in these same coun- 
j ties in 1922 was 231. Data for the State ps a whole show the elimi- 
nation of 1,150 one-teacher, one-room schools during 1919-20 and 
1921-22. They report 200,000 pupils transported to and from con- , 
solidated and centralized schools in 1921-22 who were taught by 
about 8,000 well trained and qualified teachers. 

In a number of Spates in which consolidation has not made favor- 
able progress in the past, as Avell as in others in which it has done so, 
systematic work is being done, state-wide in extent, to promote either 
the extent of .the movement or the quality of the work done* in the' 
consolidated schools, or both. Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Oklahoma, 
Peitiisylvanin, and Wisconsin are amoQg those which are very acUve 
and report a number of good consolidations in progress. 

A report of consolidation iii Michigan, June 30, 1922, states 
that 425 districts have been consolidated since April, 1919,* with a 
total valuation of approximately $182,OOO,0OO and an enrollment of 
17,329 children. . ; 

In Peiin.sylvania, State aid for transportation has increased from 
$80,132 in 1919-20 to $245,904 in 1920-21. 

In the Southern States, substantial achievement is reported. Ala- 
bama, Louisiana, Mississippi, and North Carolina pre among those 
in which state-wide progfess is most apparent. Typical of reports 
frpm these States is the following : 


Alabama . — ^There tinve been built 130 new consolidated buildings during the 
yeiir just pas-sed at a cost of .$l,r»00,0()0. These buildings have 600 classrooms 
and uccoDimodute approximately 15,000 c|illdren ; 50 or more of them have 6 
or more standard classrooms, manual training and bome-ec^nomics rooms, and . 
good auditnria Vlth'n capacity of .500 to 800; 12 of them are brick and classed 
among I he l)eat In the Stnje. Seventy-flve per cenl^of the counties have from 
1 to 10 consolidated schools. Montgomery County Is the one most successful 
Id effecting i>erfect consol idilKion. During the past year more than $400,000 
has been Invested In five consolidated buildings In that county, completing 
the scheme of housing all white children of the county In 15 consolidated build- 
ings. Through tlie excellent system of transportation every white child may 
attend either, an elementary or a high school and stay home at night. More ' 
than 30 motor busses are now In use, and some ^children are ^.ransported 20, 
miles to school. • ♦ » • ; * * ; 


• 

In the West, where sparsity of population and natural conditions 
are not favorable to, coifiplidation except in certain sections, a fin^ , 
type of the large, consolidated school 'ii;^ringing up in some dis- ‘;;,r 





^ ilii . 
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tricts. Tliough the number is not large, the quality of the buildings 
and equipment and the grade of instruction given are exceptional. 
The following from Colorado indicates the trend of the movement 
in thiit State and is not unlike that in othei*s ; 

One of the best of tlie consolidated scliools is at Joiuistown, In the western 
part of the county. It is in a line forming and leading dairy district of’fbe 
State. 

The new building cost .$100,000. Tliree separate l>ond issues were voted for 
Its erection and completion, and all carried unanimously, it is Intended for a j 

Junior and ^nlor high school and a general community center. It has a fine I 

arrangement* for classrooms, laborafories for pliyslcs. clieinistry, vocntionul 
agriculture and home making, offices, pure running water, electric IM^a 
moving picture lJrojectr»r, and all the other etiuipinent of a first-clussmB-n 
scliooL Tlie scliool and community auditorium will seat more tliad^Mi 
people, and the stage serves nlsi^ as a lar^e and well-arranged g.vmnasiuT^F 

Tlie district also has a commodious grade building tlmt might have b«D | 
used* for several for both high scliool and grade purposes and a good I 

garage to properly liouse its fleet of motor busses. 


Colorado has 138 consolidated schools in 38 of its C3 counties. 
Oregon and AVyoming both report substantial progress in 1921- 
22 in new consolidations iind increasetj number of pupils trans- 
ported. . ^ I 

The progress' made difficult to estimate . — Any survey of progress ' 
in consolidatmn based oo the number of schools, number of con- 
solidations, or comparative estimates of rapidity with^ which the 
movement is spreading in States, is difficult because of the differing 
conceptions of the meaning of terms and because of a variety of 
differing conditions furthering or limiting achievement, ns the case 
may be. That the movement is taking on more substantial form 
in size and expenditure, ns well us quality of service rendered, has 
been indicated above. 

If decrease in the number of one-room schools is a just criterion 
by which to jifdge, some idea of its extent may be gained from facts 
disclosed by a study made in the Bureau of Education. In *33 

* States for which comparisons may be made, the number of one-room 
schools decreased 17,635 in the decade 1910 to 1920. This is a de- 
crease of about 11 per cent in the 10-year period. As a result of 

"* the same study, it is estimated that there are in the country at least 
12,000 consolidated schools. In so far as transportation expendi- 
tures tell the story, the facts from the same study are as follows: 
Forty States spent for transportation ip 1920 about $14,600,000; , 

♦ If complete reposts for all of them were available, thie amount 
would projiably reach, in 1922, above $17,500,000. Indiana spent 
niost, $2,000,000; Ohio and Iowa each more than $1,000,000; Min- 

f . newta, Massachusetts; New. Jersey, and North Dakota, well up to, 
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the iriillion mark. The number of children transported in 1920 
was probably more than half a million. 

Present tendencies . — One wonders why so palpably effective a 
iiiovoiribnt and one so universally satisfactory when fairly tried out 
should have spread so slowly from auspicious early beginnings. \ In 
(he Cfentml and Middle Western States, where good progress has 
Ixjen made, albeit slow in most cases, consolidation has literally , 
fought its way through, surmounting difficulties of great variety, 
including an experience from the lower through the higher courts in 
a number of States. At present public opinion continues to grow 
steadily more favorable. The time has even come in some States 
when school officials must guide and control rather than encourage 
sentiment that consolidation may not come too rapidly. The ques- 
tion now is not so much to promote consolidation but so to meet the 
difficulties potential^to the situation effected as to insure the utmost 
efficiency. The size and support of the central unit ; distribution of ^ 
schools so f^s to serve the greatest number of children and leave no 
isolated and hopeless small districts out of reach of its benefitsj 
professional preparation of the administrative and supervisory 
teaching staffs are among the large problems to which educational 
officials must now turn their attention. 

A late manifestation of the growth of centralization and the effort 
"to guide it intelligently is shown by the inte«»t of county and State 
Fchool officials in the formulation of plans designed to lay off into 
centralized units larger tracts of territory. Adoption of plans, for 
county-wide consolidation are advocated (or even larger units) be- 
fore any particular consolidation i's^initiated. County surveys for 
the purpose of planning these larger projects are more and more 
common, usually made or participated in by educational specialists, 
particularly State education officials. In at least ono’State consid- 
eration is now given to the enactment of a law, state-wide in scope, 
making it mandatory on county boards and superintendents to have 
fcuch surveys made and county-wide plans approved before further 
consolidation is effected. These few instances indicate the trend in 
the direction of warding off possible discrimination against ^Idren 
in these backward comniunities where social or economic conditions 
or prejudice may result in increase of .consolidation among progres- 
sive communities to the exclusion of children less fortunately located. ' 

Tlie new tendency is toward.scicntific study of the special problems 
which the ever-growing number of consolidated schools raise.. , It is 
admitted that their administration and organization I'equire breadth 
of vision and ability not exceeded by the demands of any other sys- 
tem, Tliat they offer problems different from those involved in tbev 
administration of small rural or large, city schools is also apparent. 
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These and similar problems of great variety and importance must 
be solvfed in' the near future. - 

HIGH-SCHOOL- FACILITIES FOR RURAL CHILDREN. 

Tlic problem of giving farm children an opportunity for second- 
ary education offers grave difficulties and is still an insurmountable 
one in many rural communities. Formerly a farmer considered it 
^necessary, when his children reached high-school age, to make some 
arrangement to send them to a near-by town or city. Sometimes the 
farmer left the faint entirely, sold or rented it, and moved to the 
city; sometimes the mother and children or perhaps the children 
alone left for the nearest or most convenient totvn in tvhich there 
was a high school to keep house or board during the school year; 
sometimes the children were semt to a hoarding school. In recent 
yeai*s organized efforts have been made to prevent this exodus from 
the farm and to establish high schools within reach of rural children 
in which they can secure a secondary education while spending their 
nights under the home roof. 

Some definite accomplishments toward the extension of high- 
scluiol advantages to rural children during the biennium are: ' 

(1) An inci-ease in the number of high schools within reach of 
rural children, generally through some form of centralization. 

(2) Additional provisions, lisiujilly legal ones, for assisting chil- 
dren of farmers to attend high schools in larger numbers through 
State, count}', or local payment of tuition, boardT or transportation 
of pupils from districts in which there arc no high schools to those 
in which there are. Transportation or other expenses are allowed 
also in an increasing number of instances to children living at long 
distances from established or accredited high schools. 

(3) Increase in the numBer of States giving State aid to assist 
high schools or in the amount given by the State for this purpose. 
Sometimes State aid is given to establish the high school through 
kssistance in securing a building: sometimes it is given for mainte- 
nance; sometimes for tuition or transp >rtation. 

(4) Tlio rise of the junior high sc lool in rural districts. >New 
HampsMro, Alabama, and Oregon a: e conspicuous in this move- 
ment. The significance of the junior high school for rural educa- 
tion lies in the relief it affords^jslcnentary schools and the large 
number of students reached m the u >pcjr grades with an enriched 

■ educational content. 

(5) Spread of vocational guidanc< work in sccondai'y schools. 

Several States now outline vocational guidance in the high-school 
dianuals. t * . 
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(6) Spread of vocational agricultural education through larger 
miiM)ers of high-school students and to a greater number of boys ' 
that are'not enrolled in high §chools, through part-time work. 

(7) Unusual interest in reorganization of secondary curricula in 
line with the recommendations of the reorganization series of bulle- 
tins published by the Bureau of Education. Noteworthy studies 
have Wen completed or are in progress' in practically all States. 

(8) Bapid development of a pro vocational program of agriculture 
as a phase of the Smitli-Hughes service. 

A number of States report to the Bureau of Education progress 
made in supplying facilities for secondary education of rural cliil- 
dreii during the biennium. . , . 

In Ahibaina, in the division of secondary education, much progress 
has been made. The rate of growth in the high schools of the State 
during the pj^st few years has been more rapid than in any other part ' 
of (he. public-school system. The number of accredited high sjchools 
has inoreasi'd from 149 in 1920 to 184 in 1922; attendance in 1920-21 
was 29'per cent greater than in 1919-20, and that in 1921-22 was 20 
per cent greater than that in 1920-21. 

-Miclugan provides high-school facilities for rural children ip the 
following ways: (1) Through consolidation; high schools are . 
thereby established in the home district; (2) through establishment 
of State-aided agricultural .schools; (3) through a law providing 
for the payment of tuition for children residing in a district which 
does not support a higli school to the high school supported in a 
neighboring district. The amount of tuition a district may pay was 
raised by tlie last legislature from $25* to $60 per pupil per year. 
Local voters may at an annual election raise this amount. 

• In T ennessee the number of county high schools increased during 
the biennium from 490 to 53.3; the number of teachers employed from 
1,010 to 1,474; the annual salary from $756 to $1,188; the total en- 
rollment from 19,215 to 29,681 ; the total number of graduates from 
* 1,703 to 2,802. In 1912 the enrollment in county high schools for ^ 
white children was 2 per cent of the total enrollment. ,In 1922 it 
had increased to 7 per cent. 

Other States which report an increase in the number of rural high 
I schools or in the high-scHbol attendance from rural communities 
generally through some form of centralization are Colorado, Indi- 
ana, Iowa, Maryland, Ohid, Missouri, Oklahoma, Virginia, and West . 
Virginia. 

' Virginia and Indiana repdrt«^high school in nearly every county. 
Virginia reports an increase in high-school enrollment of 10,000 
during the biennial period. Ohio* an increase of 20,000 pupils. In - • 
South Carolina the number of four-year high schools increased ap-! . 
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proximately 39 per cent from 1920 to 1921; the enrollment increased 
31 per cent from 1917 to 1921. These increases were ahnost wholly 
in rural and village districts. 


A few States report that high-school facilities are furnished to 
every rural child in the State.. They ard’ New Jersey, where a 
greater proportion of children in high school come from rural than 
from city communities; New Hampshire, where a high school is 
within walking distance of every child; Ohio; Rhode Island; Utah 
where one to six high schools are in every county district; Vermont;, I 
Connecticut, where few if any rural children are deprived of a high- | 
school education. 

The following States report the numher of rural high schools: 
Idaho, 25; Kentucky, 50,0; Oregon, 46 (an increase of 7 over the 
preceding year; South Dakota (an increase of 36 high schools 
during the year). 


The States which repftrt an increased attendance nl liigh school 
bwause of the payment of tuition or transportation charges from 
district, county, or State funds under new laws or because of in- 
creases in the amount allowed for these purposes are Connecticut, 
Delaware (State pays), Maine, Massachusetts (towns pay both tui- 
tion and transportation), Minnesota (State pays tuition), Nebraska, 
Oregon (county fund), South Dakota, Vermont (up to $60 per year)! 
Wisconsin, Wyoming. ^ 

Tlie amount of State aid granted to high schools has been increased 
in Maryland and North Carolina. 

Washington reports an increased attendance of rural children in 
high schools and California a new State course of study for high 
schools. 


AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 

SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


Agrici/feural education in rural secondary schools is becoming more 
of the vocational type. In the year 1920-21 theip were in the United 
States 1,721 schools offering vocational agfricid^uremnder provisions 
of the Smith-Hughes Act, The enrofllnenri^'^tt^l in tliesc 
schools had grown from 15,453 in 1918 m 19^ Evening 

schools, part-time schools, and all-day schools are represented. Ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of the schools were rural high schools, 
located in purely rural communities, and the students reached were 
largely from rural districts. 




Tlie outstanding developments in secoridary vocational agriculture 
are a tnore eareful statement of objectives, organization of subject 
matter on the basis of farm enterprises, development of part-time 
instpetion, and itinerant teac^^^ ^ 
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Ohjectives.—ln the “ Report of Fifth Regional Conference,” held 
at Portland, Oreg., June 5-8, 1922, the following statement of ob- 
jectives is given : 


It is the purpose of vocational courses In agriculture to aid In developing a 
type of American farmer who possesses managerial ability and business 
catmdty, an aptitude for farming, and the necessary technical knowledge and 
skill lo produce hml market his products, and also one wlio Is capable of 
adapting himself to our constantly changing social and econon Ic life. 


ms statement places the loadci-s in vocational agricultural edu- 
cation among those who plead for a broad educgL,tional background in 
training rural boys. The charge that everything is to be sacrificed 
for productive skills in educating rural boys can not bo sustained 
in the light of this statement. Undoubtedly out of this clear state- 
ment of purpose is going to come extensive reorganization of the con- 
tent of coui-se#, so that this broader purpose may be realized. 

Reorganization of subject Subject teaching in secondary 

vocational agriculture is passing. Instead of teaching soils, fafrra 
crops, animal husbandry, horticulture, and farm mechanics, specific 
farm enterprises, such as poultiy production, swine production, corn 
production, and cotton production, are taught. Subject matter is 
organized about enterprises rather than by subjects, and the details of 
organization depend upon the jobs of the enterprise an^ the natural 
sequence of jobs becomes the sequence of subject-matter organisation. . 
. Secbndnry Uachers . — The teacher-training programs are develop- 
ing in harmony with the statement of purpose and the tendency 
in subject-matter organization. Further, there is. a tendency 
through the itinerant teacher trainer to give close supervision to 
the beginning teachep of a definitely constructive kind. 

In purely technical agriculture the prospective teacher is giving 
more time to rural sociology and economics. More intensive study 
of particular rural problems is required, and more attention is be- 
ing given to survey methods as a means of determining the content 
of local courses. . 

Part-time instruction . — The present drive in secondary vocational 
agriculture is to reach the group of 1,937,978 boys between 14 and 
20 years of age in rural communities and the age group, 20-44, 
numbering 8,889,244 adult farmers who are not enrolled in an all- 
day school. Of this number, 11,072 were reached ip 1921, This 
means that only one out of every 997 boys is at present being reached 
in part-time work. One out of 32J rural boys enrolled in School 
is reached in all-day classes. It is felt that this group not in 
! school oflfers the biggest challenge to vocational education in agri- 
culture. * ‘ 
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Itinerant teaching . — Itinerant teaching in vocational agriculture i 
has been practiced frorfi the Ijeginnings in 1918 in sections of. the | 
country. This type of teaching in which one teacher serves several 
contiguous schools has proved its worth. 

ELEMENTARY-SCHOOL AGRICULTURE. 

m 

Instruction in elementary rural, school agriculture is a highly 
variable factor. Teachei-s ai-e poorly trained, conditions under 
which teaching must be done aiv bad, and until rtH.‘ently less atlen- | 
tion has been given to subject-matter organization, methods, and i 
supervision of instruction than in secondary and collegiate agricul- ! 
ture. The present, however, sees an inci-eased interest in agriculture 
for the elementary rui-al school. The interest isT^ing manifested 
through the Smith-Hughes organization, through the club work of 
the Department of A^p'iculture in cooperation with the extension 
departments of the State agricultural colleges, and through State 
school ofBcials. * 

Tliere is a growing realization that vocational work in secondaiy 
schools is largely deiwndent for success upon the attitude toward 
agricultural instruction shown by students who have been intro- 
duced to agriculture in the elementary school through chissroom 
instruction or club work. The Federal board and numerous State 
departments'are stressing prevocational agriculture. Definite organi- 
zation for teaching of prevocational agriculture to children of 
elementary-school age through junior projects is found in Missouri, 
Pennsylvania, Oregon, New York, aiid Oklahoma. 

RURAL SCHOOL BUILDINGS. ' 

Incre'^d knowledge of the effects which the selection of the 
school site, arrangement of rooms, sanitation, ventilation, heirting, 
and genera] hygiene of the school building have on the. health and 
school progress of children has practically revolutionized our ideals 
in regard to the whole matter of building and wpjijiping school- 
chouses. ’ Country children have apparently profited least from, this 
increased knowledge. Wliile indifference on the part of rural com- 
munities and a general lack of enlightened public opinion are largely 
to blame, a contributing cause of this negledt is found in the financial 
aspect of the question. This is an important one in small rural com- . 
munities. Where large building plans are projected, as is done in 
cities and towns, the employment of trained specialists in school 
architecture is the accepted .procedure. Small buildings, whether 
hoihes or schools, representing the expenditure of small sums of# 
money, are believed not to warrant employment of such specialists. 
Docal contractors,. builders, or school trustees are often not famili&r 
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with modern standards for school buildings; and small school build- 
ings esjH*cialIy continue to be. built without regard to api>earance, 
the deiminds of modern methods of teaching, or general hygienic 
considerations. 

Surveys of rural school conditions, made during the past five' 
years, have given considerable attention to the discussion of rural 
schj^jl buildings, and have done much to enligl^len general public 
opinion on the subject and to cull life attention of school officers to 
the fact Umt school buildings of (he prevailing ty|)e often menace 
(he health, morals, and educational welfare of country childreii. 
Leaflets and pamphlets on the subject of school buildings are now 
issued by nearly all State departments of education. Teacher- 
preparing institutions and social and .community organizations are 
assisting in spreading health propagjinda and explaining the serious 
results of neglecting hygienic provisions when building schoolhojuses. 
Excellent score cards for scoring or grading rural school buildings 
art* now available, and a number of States issue officially cards for 
(his purpose. Humlsome new buildings, such as are constantly be- 
ing built in increasing numbers as the centralizing movement gains 
in extent and popularity, serve to raise the standards and to im- 
prove the taste and ideals of the people in communities other than 
those in which they are located. These and other factors tending 
tovcur<r substantial improvement are of growing and noticeable 
unportance. 

There are lit least four organized direct efforts toward improving 
(he quality of rural school buildings worthy of mention. In each 
of these some substanliabprqgress has been made during the bien- 
nium. Briefly; these efforts are: 

(1) Through statutory provision to the effect that all plans for 
school buildings must be approved and buildings regularly inspected 
by State officials, usually those connected With the State department 
of education. I f one cun judge by the reports of recent surveys and 
current literature on this subject, this method is one which appar- 
ently meets the grqptest’ favor with school and health authorities. 

It presupposes not only centralizing of authority for approval and 
inspection of buildings in the State department, but also adequate 
appropriations' for the subsequent enforcement of these provisions. 

(2) . Through the promotion of centralization of small schools. 
This pooling of effort and resource makes it possible to obtain the 
money necessary to provide modern school buildinga 

(3) Tlirough State appropriations for building purposes. Some- 
times the money is apportioned to districts whose financial condi- 
tion is such as to make the provision of good buildings a hardship 
on the community. Tliis form of distribution is usually called State 

• lid for building purposes. In soihe States money is loaned to 
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school districts at a low, rate of interest. In this way n continuing i 
fund is provided to promote better rural school buildings. • ' i 

(4) Through a plan commonly called standardization of sclvool I 
buildings, generally promoted by State depuiiments of education ! 
through statutory provision or otherwise. School buildings mwting ^ 
certain prc^Tibed miuirements may receive State aid or a^ plate or 
otlier mark of distinction. - 

In judging progress during a short period it must bo remcmbeivd ! 
that many States have an excessive number of one-teacher buildings, 
hundreds, even thousands, of which are of the old box-car tyi>e. Even 
log cabins are not entirely obsolete. Twelve Sfates have from C.OOfii 
to IQ,0W one-room sdiools. To modernize or replace all of these that 
need^either is a gigantic task. A quotation from a letter freiu a 
State tural school supervisor described conditions in his State which 
are not unlike those prevailing in othere. Ho says: \ 

Literally tliousnmis of schoolhouses, shanties of the ploinvr ijiw oCi'K} years 
- a^o, have been tom down during the past six years. In (heir phA^ rr^^ found 
tnodern school hulldings oonstructe<l with pr<»per regnni t»» ilglit, heat, ventila- 
tion, and tiie ilke. Great ns has been tl«e progress, there are’ yet very many 
buildings of the old tJT)e. In almost every county tliere are rural counuunitie)i 
In which will l*e seen comfortuhle ijomeK. commodious burns, Improved lilgh- 
wnys, auto trunsimrtatlon, and teleplione coujicctton, but wjileh porinit the uld 
ahoe-box sclij^’lliouse to mar the lundscaiK'— u clear case of suspended develop- 
ment 

*• 

Tile State Departnu^t of Idaho sends the encouraging report that 
- all old buildings have been remodeled for correct lighting. In that 
State, schoojhouse plans must be approved by the State board of 
education. Other States reporting new laws or amendments to the 
old ones, with provisions for State inspection, are Michigan, Maine, 
Kentuc^, and Washington. In the two former States, plains for 
new buildings, or extensive repairs, must be approved by the State 
superintendent. In Kentucky, county boards of education are re- 
quired to submit plans to the State department for approval. In 
tills State, the three State rural supervisors have enforced State regu- 
lations, and significant advancements have been attained during the 
past two yeara. In Washing on, plans for schoolhouscs must be 
approved by the county superintendent; plans for teacliers’ cottages 
and community buildings, by the State board of health. 

Minnesoto, South Dakota, West Virginia, Wyoming, and .Texas 
report either an increase in the number of standardized schools, or 
an increase in the amount appropriated for State aid to rural dis- 
■ tricts for schoolhouse^building during the biennium. 



STATE COURSES OF STUDY. 

In view o^ the importance of State, couiBes 
hools, it is gratifying to loam: that there hi 
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bienninin just cIoschI iiuMvnstuI attention given to them and their 
relation to nmil life and adaptation to use in one-teucher and other 
small ru^l schools. Several States are now engaged in preparing 
State coui'ses in which the effort is directed toward teaching the 
elementary subjects in their relations to the lives of rural children. 
North Carolina has arranged to try out and experiment with the 
course during the process of its formulation, so that changes may 
be made based on the results of experimentation with the outlines in 
rural schools under supervision before they are adopted as part of 
the accepted coui'Se. Illinois has for a decade or inoi'e published 
a coui-se of study providing for alternation of grades in small 
schools, especially one and two teacher schools. During the past 
year there was issued from the State department- a pamphlet designed 
to improve organization and instruction in these, schools. Definito 
suggi'stions and diivctions are given- to assh't teaclyers. to overcome 
the usual multiplicity of cla^s in ' one-teacher schools through 
grouping of grades and classes and adjustable recitation periods. 

Among the other States which in their coui*se of stitdy provide 
for the organization of one-teacher schools on the four and five 
group method are New .Tei-sey, Connecticut, Montana, and Wisconsin. 

Wyoming reports the publication of its first course prepared espe- 
cially for rural schools. Nfarylnnd reports a complete new course 
for rural schools based on a plan of cla^ grouping. In Maine a 
course of study adapted to the needs of country children is in prepa- 
ration. Michigan reports a hew special course’ for rural schools 
with supplementary bulletins on special subjects. In Massachusetts 
8 new coui-se has just been prepared for tlie spe<Hal needs of the 
rurtd schools. Kentucky is reorganizing both elementary and sec- 
ondary State courses in an effort to adapt them more nearly to the 
needs of rural children. Texas reports “encouragement of a course 
correlated with home and farm interests.” Virginia, Souih Dakota, 
Oklahoma, New Hampshire, Mississippi, Minnesota, Delaware, Ala- 
bama, Arizona, Colorado, Connecticut, and Oregon report either new 
or revised courses of study made or completed during the biennium. 
The Montana State course is based on alternation and combination of 
classes. Utah reports a uniform course of /study throughout the 
“35 rural consolidated districts.” / 

In all, 26 States reported to the Bureai/of Education that some 
sort of concerted effort was made during the 'biennium toward .im- 
proving and adapting State courses of /OTudy to the peeds of rural 
schools. 

. "6 


